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EDITORIAL COMMENT 159 

It should be added that the various addresses delivered in English 
were immediately translated into Japanese and the Japanese addresses 
were redelivered in English, so that the guests of both nationalities were 
given an opportunity to understand and appreciate in their own lan- 
guages the full import of the various addresses. It is a subject of con- 
gratulation that the address of the Secretary of State was translated into 
Japanese and read by Mr. E. S. Miller, chief of the bureau of far eastern 
affairs of the Department of State. 

MEETING OF PRESIDENT TAET AND PRESIDENT DIAZ ON OCTOBER 16, 1909 

In former times the meetings of sovereigns were events of moment 
and they are popularly supposed to exercise great influence upon the 
foreign policies of their respective countries. There can be no doubt 
that the meetings are useful, because an exchange of views by intelligent 
people upon questions of policy may tend to remove misunderstandings, 
if they unfortunately exist, and may lead to a more correct understand- 
ing of the aims and ambitions of the sovereigns charged with the direc- 
tion, if not government, of their various countries. It is not easy to 
discuss difficult subjects by letter, and the peaceful development of the 
world has called the diplomat into being in order to serve as a mouth- 
piece of the foreign office; and, although it is maintained that serious 
questions between nations are really determined by the foreign offices, 
not by diplomatic agents, it is too clear for argument that the mere 
presence of a diplomat at his post is important, that personal discussion 
by him of the policies of his country with the foreign office not only 
clears up doubts and difficulties, but enables the policy of the home gov- 
ernment to be realized if it be based upon reason and justice. 

There is no reason to doubt that the personal interviews of sovereigns 
subserve the same useful purpose and that the frequency of such inter- 
views makes for peace instead of conspiracies against the rights and 
liberties of foreign nations. The visits of the German Emperor are so 
frequent that he is popularly and sympathetically known as the Reise- 
kaiser, and in a spirit of banter the present King of Great Britain is 
known as the " commercial traveler," a designation not wholly uncle- 
served if we consider the changed state of affairs since his accession., due, 
it would seem, in large measure, to his personal acquaintance with his 
brother rulers and the frequent exchange of visits with them. 

Fortunately, there are no outstanding difficulties between the sister 
republics of Mexico and the United States, but there can be no doubt 
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whatever that the recent meeting on October 16, 1909, of President Taft 
with President Diaz upon American and Mexican soil brought into full 
relief the friendship of the two countries and is in itself evidence of the 
fact that their cordial relations are destined to continue and, if possible, 
to become still closer and sympathetic. Presidents do not often have 
the opportunity of meeting, but if the good results popularly attributed 
to the visits of sovereigns be justified, it would seem to follow necessarily 
and be too clear for argument that the frequent exchange of visits, 
however formal, between the chief executives of our sister republics 
would be an advantage not merely to the countries as such but to their 
fellow citizens. The example set by President Taft and President Diaz 
can not be too highly commended, and it is to be hoped that the example 
will be followed, not merely commended. 



WILLIAM INSCO BUCHANAN 

The sudden and tragic death of the Honorable William Insco Buchanan 
on October 16, 1909, closed a singularly interesting and rounded career, 
a source of just pride to his relatives and friends and of importance 
to the country he served in various capacities and always successfully 
during the past decade and more. 

Mr. Buchanan was born in Ohio September 10, 1853, and was pecu- 
liarly and in no figurative sense of the word self-made, for from earliest 
childhood he was dependent upon his own exertions and never enjoyed 
the opportunities of our public schools, not to speak of the universities. 
And yet, in a certain measure, all success is made and all our successful 
men are self-made. Training in schools and universities help a young 
man to do what without their aid he must do alone and perhaps under 
adverse circumstances; but success in life, in our country at least, is 
made; it is not inherited. 

Settling in Sioux City, Iowa, in 1882, it was there that he first 
attracted the attention of the public by organizing the Corn Palaces, a 
conspicuous feature in the western States during the eighties. It is 
interesting to note that his connection with the Corn Palaces, not only 
brought him before the public, but attracted the favorable attention of 
President Cleveland who appointed him to his first public position, 
namely, Democratic member from Iowa to the World's Columbian Expo- 
sition, and while Mr. Bucanan was serving as chief of the department of 
agriculture (1890) and in charge of the live-stock and forestry depart- 



